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ABSTBACT 

The Anerican public school is a political idea, as 
veil as an educational institution, that is still awaiting full 
realization. Public schools fail to deliver the pronised 
indiscriainate availability of educational goods and services. 
Discussions of that failure frequently revolve around the school's 
educational agenda and questions of pedagogy and curriculun. It can 
also be understood as an historical disagreenent over the political 
Implications of the equal opportunity objective. Early leaders 
articulated the idea of education to prepare citizen^ to use 
political power intelligently and to transcend the aci^idents of birth 
and geography in acquiring economic powers. Those who followed 
through on the idea saw it as a means for homogenizing society and 
for imposing on it ^needed" education. At the root of these measures 
was a fear of the political Implication of equal education. Although 
our schools today are not truly great, the idea, clouded with 
ambivalence, still has the potential of an uncompleted dream. (JH) 
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Public School as Political Idea" '^'^'TouST' 

K% Donald R. Warren h^!?^^^'^^^'^ 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle V'\%%^^aTVv^^^^^^^^ 

■ eouC*T'ONP0ilTlCN OB POLICY 

Q Americans typically regard their public school as an educational Institution, 

Vl f 

and. perhaps It Is. But It is also a political idea still awaiting full realization, 
Reflecting a public policy commitment to equalize access to education, the public 
school has been given the task of disseminating learning resources and programs 
without regard to sex, social class, race, and religion. That assignment has kept 
the school near the storm's eye of struggles over the distribution of wealth, status, 
training, and opportunity. Although the controversies frequently have revolved 
around the school's educational agenda and questions of pedagogy and curriculum, 
they can be understood too, and perhaps more fundamentally, as disagreements over 
the political Implications of the equal opportunity objective. 

Well before antebellum schoolmen got hold of It, the Idea of public school ar- 
ticulated by early national leaders such as Benjamin Rush, Noah Webster, and Thomas 
Jefferson was as much a political as an educational construct. Horace Mann and his 
generation of reformers made the connection explicit: the common school would prepare 
citizens to use political power Intelligently and enable them to transcend the acci- 
dents of birth and geography In acquiring economic power. ^ They envisioned a new 
system of what Jonathan Messerll has termed "enabling Institutions" to supplant the 
encul turating web of church-fami ly-communi ty-work which functioned In small-town and 
rural America, 2 that web appeared to be disintegrating In the Jackson and antebellum v 
years, at least in the northeast, and In any case had never functioned effectively amid ^ 
pluralistic urban populations. More to the point, that social Izing nexus, tied as It 
was to local condl tlons, could not promote the commonality of value and self under- 
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Q standing which the reformers deemed necessary as a basis for national community, 
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The Importance of the school's projected political role was particularly 
evident In antebellum schoolmen's opposition to private and philanthropic 
modes of delivering educational services. The former could not be trusted to 
adhere to public policy comml t'Tients and the latter left the education of low- 
Income children to the vagaries of local good-will and wealth. In the school- 
men's view, both promoted soGtal class segregation In schools. They wanted, 
Instead, Inclusive learning opportunities available to rich and poor alike. 
Children of working class and immigrant families constituted a target population. 
Schools could arm them with literacy, skills, and the manner and morals thought 
necessary for membership in the national community, and in the process equalize 
enabling opportunity, only If the Institutions worked their magic on rich and 
poor, Yankee and Immigrant alike. The objective required Inclusive, I.e., 
common, schools and widespread public support. The taint of philanthropy, public 
schools aimed at poor and foreign children only, was to be avoided. Thus, fi- 
nancing the schools was also envisioned as a common concern and activity. One 
paid a share whether or not one delivered his or her children to private schools 
or even whether or not one had any children at all. Public education, as ideal- 
ized by antebellum schoolmen, was not a donation from the haves to the have-nots 
but a gift everyone gave to each other. 

In Interpreting the early nineteenth century public school Idea ^subsequent 
generations must be careful not to be misled by the schoolmen's hyperbolic 
excesses. To put It gently, they overstated their case. Some of them apparently 
enjoyed exaggeration. But even those must have found their proclivities taxed 
by the effort to sell systematized common education to the local elites and 
disparate social class, religious, and cultural groups which at the time v/ere 
not accustomed to acting In concert on much of anything. Rather than a 



description of actual practices and schooling outcomes, the hyperbole may re- 
present little more than a salesman's attempt to render his product shiny, new, 
and Irresistible, 

In recent years the American public school has been the object of a fresh 
wave of criticism, perhaps the most thorough of the cycles of dissatisfaction 
which have regularly engulfed It over the past one and one half centuries, Some 
of the critics point to the school's failure to meet the learning needs of low 
income and minority culture children. Others note that Its public character 
places It In the service of dominant power elites, thus rendering It incapable 
of promoting social change and equality. Decrying Its effectiveness In teaching 
obedience and passivity,, still others urge a dismantling of the public school 
establishment to the point of deschooling the society. Christopher Jencks claims 
to have documented the school's failure to equalize wealth and Income. Yet, In 
many respects, the public school as Institution has proven to be effective. 
For one, it bestows credentials which employers require In screening job appli- 
cants and which are positively correlated with status and Income. Jencks's con- 
clusions notwithstanding, apparently his data show a considerable schooling Im- 
pact on income. 3 For good or for 111, the school Is widely utilized In sorting 
people Into jobs and established social class strata. Finally, one should re- 
member that Ivan llllch and other advocates of deschooling fault the school not 
for falling but for succeeding too well as a socializing agent. 

In terms of the equal opportunity Ideal, hov/ever, the public school has 
failed. The point Is not that It has failed to realize or promote effectively 
political and economic equality. The evidence on that score is at best ambiguous 
and at worst doubtful. The point, rather, Is that American public schools have 



not delivered the promised indiscriminate availability of educational goods 
and services. Before tliey are dismantled and/or released from the equal op- 
portunity objective, it might be well to explore some of the reasons why, 

I 

The Lure of Homogeneity 

One of the reasons nay stem from the way early nineteenth century school 
people translated the equal opportunity Imperative. The public school movement 
gained momentum during the 1830s and l8^0s amid its adherents.' despair over the 
fragmented, unevenly supported, and often dreary learning opportuni ties avail- 
able through district schools, in terms of curriculum, textbool<s, teacher com- 
petence, length of the .school term, and facilities, public education varied 
from community to community and in many cases was non-axistent. Changing social 
conditions heightened the reformers' concern for achieving educational commonali- 
ty. Unprecedented urban growth, working class dissatisfaction, crime, extension 
of the franchise, an unstable economy, foreign Immigration, drunl^enness and other 
immoralities — plagued by such worries the new nation seemed on the verge of 
coming unglued. "All the elements of society are In commotion,'^ warned Ellpha 
White at the 1837 meeting of the American Institute of Instruction. "The civil, 
moral, and religious Institutions of ages are crumbl Ing. .Moral revolution 

moral chaos seems approaching. 

School reformers saw, on one hand, an unfinished nation and, on the other, 
an increasingly pluralistic population which seemed In danger of dissolving 
amid fratricidal squabbles, Bringing the country together, they Insisted, required 
enabling Its citizens to develop their abilities and acquire the understandings, 
skills, and attitudes they needed to play productive roles In society. If they 
were poor. In Jail, fragmented by sectarian and geographical loyalties, or barred 



by race or social class from chances to participate In the life of the nation, 
they could not be expected to contribute positively to natlon-bul Idlng. Need- 
ed were guarantees of a basic cultural homogeneity to bind the country to- 
gether. 

Put In Its best light, the lure of homogeneity promised the equalization 
of learning opportunity through public schools of comparable quality. No 
child was to be deprived of a chance for education through accidents of birth 
or geography. Common schools scattered throughout the country represented one 
of the reformers' most cherished dreams. That realizing the objective amount- 
ed to an imperative became clear in the mid-century drive for compulsory school 
attendance. All of the youth, not merely some of them, must be educated. 

But the effort revealed sinister aspects as well. Although exceptions 
appeared among them, particularly later In the century, public school advocates 
tended to fear cultural diversity, to see It as a cause of social malaise. 
People who were different clearly needed to be amended. "The foreigners who 
settle on our soil should cease to be Europeans and become Americans," an- 
nounced Calvin Stowe to Ohio educators In 1837. "V/e must become one nation; 
and It must be our /The schoolmen* s7 great endeavor to effect this object so 
deslreable and so necessary to our American welfarci"^ Frequently expressed 
among public school advocates In the Jackson and antebellum years, such obser- 
vations rested, perhaps Innocently, on the assumptions that plurality implied 
disunion and civil conflict suggested disloyalty. An added Implication of the 
schoolmen's prescription was that social change ran the risk of revolution. 
Schools became for many of them the way to control and direct change. Concluded 



Ellpha White: "By making men patriots and Christians, loyal and obedient sub- 
jects of civil authority and moral government, education effects an entire 
change, and restores order complete."^ 

Not all of what proceeded in schools from such rationales was outrageous 
but a great deal of it was. Federally sponsored schools for American Indians 
and the native peoples in Alaska adhered to a white man's burden rationale 
and deliberately assaulted rich indigenous cultures. Apache children learned 
that George Washington fathered their country, a lesson vividly fictionalized 
in Edwin Corle's novel Fig Tree John .^ White school marms and masters intro- 
duced their Aleut and Eskimo charges to the mysteries of an alien morality and 
tongue, while In Chicago Italian youngsters were encouraged to practice sit- 
ting on their hands. ^ The objective, as William T. Harris put it early in the 
twentieth century, was to bring civilization to primitive peoples who "have 
not yet reached the Anglo-Saxon frame of mlnd."^ He was referring specifical- 
ly to the U.S. Bureau of Educatlort's Alaska program, but his remark applied 
with equal force to the public education of immigrant children. Despite what- 
ever good intentions and hopes characterized those who followed it, the lure 
of homogeneity promoted school-based acculturation, an alienating attempt at 
culture imposition. 

Reform by ExtenvJ Pressures the People as Enemy 

Complementing and reinforcing the drive for acculturation through the 
agency of common, comparable, and homogeneously tailored public schools was 
another school reform strategy with equally ambiguous origins and objectives. 
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Confronted with the task of selling public education to somewhat reluctant, 
disinterested, and contentious citizenries, public school advocates devised 
what they termed the law of external pressure. Thaddeus Stevens affirmed it 
before the Pennsylvania legislature in 1835: "Every new improvement. . .has re- 
quired the most strenuous, and often perilous exertions of the wise and good.... 
It Is the duty of faithful legislators to create and sustain such laws and 
institutions as shall teach us our wants, foster our cravings after knowledge, 
and urge us forward in the march of intellect."^® Maryland Congressman William 
Cost Johnson phrased It more cryptically two years later: "The inappetance of 
a people for education is in exact ratio of its ignorance. "^^ In 1864 the 
president of the Cincinnati school board complained to the Ohio General Assembly 
"The truth is, and It is just as well to say it in plain terms, that deeply and 
vitally as it concerns the State , the great majority of people care very little 
about education. "^^ Addressing the first meeting of the National Association 
of School Superintendents in 1866, Emerson E. White, Ohio's commissioner of 
common schools, cautioned his audience to remember a "fundamental law running 
through the entire history of educational progress... An Ignorant community 
has no inward impulse to educate itself. Just where education Is most needed, 
there it Is always least appreciated and valued... The demand for education 
is always awakened by external influences and agencies. "^^ 

Not all schoolpeople and public education advocates shared commitment to 
the law of external pressure. Nevertheless, its growing acceptance informed 
two related thrusts which characterized American public school organization 
and policy In the nineteenth century. One was the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion which encouraged the evolution of school bureaucratization at local, state, 



and, with the founding of the U.S. Office of Education In 1867, at federal 
levels. The other can be seen In the move to marshall effective school con- 
trol In the hands of educational professionals. 

Centralization reflected the reformers' concern with devising efficient 
and effective public learning programs. They wanted not merely more schools, 
but systems of schools sharing common goals, curricula, and policies which 
would be able to realize economies of scale In delivering educational services. 
To promote equality of opportunity, the schoolmen argued, system, uniformity, 
rationality, and quality comparable with that of private schools must be Im- 
posed upon public education. In 1853 James Thornwel I warned the governor of 
South Carolina: 

It Is obvious. ..there Is no system at all; the schools are detached 
and Independent, they have no common life, and the state knows nothing 
of the Influences which may be exerted within them.^^. 
The state, Thornwel I advised, must Intervene "because this Is the only way 
by which consistency and coherence can be secured..." South Carol I na needed, 
according to Thornwell, "a common center of Impulse and of action," a recom^- 
mendi>t.lon which Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and other northern schooK- reformers 
would have applied to all states . Thornwell continued ; _____ 

There must be one presiding spirit, one head, one heart. Education 
will become a disjointed and fragmentary process If It Is left to 
Individuals, to private corporations and religious sects. Each will 
have his tongue and his psalm, and we shall have as many crotchets and 
experiments as there are controlling bodies. 



Centralization must proceed gradually, not "abruptly and violently." 
Popular enthusiasm, suggested Thornwell, must be awakened by "addresses and 
disputations," iorays among the people. 

By the end of the century, school centralization had taken a significant, 
but not surprising, turn. Particularly in large cities, bureaucracy became 
the prevalent mode of school management and organization- Decision-making 
devolved into the hands of hierarchically arranged staffs with specialized 
assignments and limited familiarity with the system's total operation. Ef- 
fective control rested with the senior officer. At the time, public school 
advocates viewed the development as a needed improvement. Boston's superin- 
tendent of schools John Philbrick concluded in 1885: 

The history of city systems of schools makes it evident that in the 
matter of administration the tendency is towards a greater centraliza- 
tion and permanency of authority and that this tendency is in the di- 
rection of progress and improvement. No doubt excessive decentraliza- 
tion of administration has been one of the chief obstacles to improve- 
ment in every department of our free school system. 
The move toward centralization and bureaucracy, combined with school- 
people's attachment to the lure of homogeneity, promoted also a public school 
increasingly alienated from and unaccountable to its intended beneficiaries. 
For Margaret Haley, the outspoken lesder of the Chicago Teacher's Federation 
around the turn of the century, the tendency toward "factorylzlng education" 
threatened to dehumanize not merely the teaching profession but also schools 
themselves. Complained Haley, "our city <jchool systems shall become great 
machines, in which one superintendent 'presses the button' and all the teachers 
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move absolutely as he directs." 

Rule by experts became a key Item on the school reform agenda of pro- 
gressives during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Joseph 
M. Rice, a New York City pediatrician whose muckraking articles focused cri- 
tical attention on the state of American public schools in the early 1890s, 
added his voice to those demanding that the schools be cleansed of poli- 
tical graft, amateurism, and unbusinesslike practices. Too many schools, 
in Rice's view, delivered misery rather than joy in learning: rigid curricula 
and Inflexible teaching methods enforced uniformly on all students; little 
evidence of Interest by school personnel In Individual differences among stu- 
dents; a heavy emphasis on rote memorization at the expense of students' 
learning to think; In sum, a tendency to forget that "the school exists for 
the benefit of the child, and not for the benefit of boards of education, 
superintendents, or teachers." To remedy the evils. Rice urged that three 
principles or laws be followed In the management of school systems: 1) divorce 
the schools from politics, 2) establish properly directed and thorough super- 
vision, and 3) promote Intellectual and professional self Improvement endeavors 
by teachers. For Rice, the superintendent held the key to school reform. He 
must be "competent to undertake the task and sufficiently energetic to do all 
that Is required of him, provided, however, that he Is given a sufficient amount 
of Independent power to enable him to Improve the schools In any manner that 
may to him seem fit." Given competent, professional superintendents, the old, 
"unscientific" form of education, characterized by drilling facts Into children's 
heads and eliciting from them rotely memorized lessons, will pass away. In 
Its place, schools conducted on "scientific" principles will arise. The aim of 
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thls "new" education, in Rice's view, was "to lead the child to observe, to 
reason, and to acquire manual dexterity as well as to memorize facts — in 
a word, to develop the child naturally in all his faculties, intellectual, 

iTioral, «ind physical ."^'^ 

Rice expressed little fear that his proposed reforms might be accompa- 
nied by unexpected, even undesired, outcomes. However, before the end of the 
decade, voices of caution could be heard warning of possible dangers from re- 
moving school management too far from the people. One of these was the Chi- 
cago Educational Commission which submitted its school reform proposals to 

Mayor Cartex_Harrison In I898: 

There Is a marked tendency in American cities to make the school 
system more and more a matter of expert control ... . It Is not, how- 
ever, to be accepted without safeguards from the people. When larger 
powers are placed in the hands of the superintendent, whose judgment 
is modified only by his assistants, and these In turn have been im- 
bued in a great measure with his own Ideas of Instruction and manage- 
ment, there Is a distinct danger that the schools will fall to respond 
fairly to the ideas of the people. If the system of public Instruction 
is not readily affected by public opinion, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
naturally arises that may lead to radical changes through the appoint- 
ment of new members to the board of education, and such changes... are 
in general prejudicial to the interest of public education. 

"It is safe to say," the report continued, "that any educational system con- 
trolled wholly by the teaching force will be too conservative. The larger 
questions of educational policy must be left to the whole community from 
which representatives should be chosen to consider questions of public in- 
struction and make recommendations to t'je proper authorities." 

The commission's warning should not be misread. Composed, of prominent 
citizens. Including William Ralney Harper, president of the University of 
Chicago, who served as chairman, the commission resembled the blue-ribbon. 
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typically ad hoc, panels which blossomed across the country during the pro" 
gressive era to marshal 1 the forces of urban reform. In general, its mem- 
bers endorsed the sort of educational improvements popular among progressives 
at the time: cleansing the schools of political taint, appointing school 
board members by the mayor rather than electing them, and managing the schools 
by appointed professionals. The Commission feared, however, that if the re- 
forms were carried to extremes, an alienated public might agitate for a re- 
versal of improvements already gained. Citizen representation in school pol- 
icymalcing, the commission thought, not only l<ept the schools close to the pub- 
lic, a proximity not possible for board members appointed at large, it also 
kept the public close to the schools, thus increasing the likelihood of citizen 
loyaUy to the schools and popular support for Int'^nded reforms. 

What l^ice and other reformers who shared his views did not, perhaps 
could not , see was the extent to which professionalism could promote a steril- 
ity in school operations as damaging for children as the conditions which 
progressives intended to correct. Rice's well -placed concern for children 
notwithstanding, his advocacy of expert and scientific management of schools 
promoted also an ideology of school control which effectively immunized school 
administrators against citizen and teacher demands for significant roles In 
education policymaking. The strategy of school reform by external pressure 
contained an Internal contradiction which may explain one of the public school's 
more Ironic features. School reformers from Horace Mann, Etnersor White, and 
Henry Barnard to late nineteenth century progressives Insisted upon an a-poll- 
tlcal public education, unsullied by partisan ideology and the shenanigans 
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of ward committeemen. What evolved Instead (In part but not completely by 
design) was a 6e&^\i politicked Institutional system controlled by pro- 
fessionals and, as school board members, representatives of the upper classes 

19 

operating In concert under a cloak of objectivity and noblesse obi Ige . 
Public education was promoted becaase the state and society In general were 
said to I'equlre It not because a pluralistic people with differing learning 
needs, capabilities, and aspirations especially wanted It. The organization 
and control of education were Imposed externally; they were not processes In 
which ordinary citizens participated substantially. Reform by external 
pressure encouraged a jarring and singularly political development: the public 
school movement had Identified the people as enemy. 

Ambivalence and Exhaustion 

Scanning the past 150 years, one can find considerable evidence 
that those who controlled American public schools went to some lengths to 
maintain that control and to hedge on the delivery of educational opportunity 
precisely because they feared or were ambivalent about the possible political 
consequences of equalization. From the start, therefore, American public ed- 
ucation has exhibited a curious doublemlndedness. It has offered, on one 
hand, a splendid and liberating vision of a nation sustained by enlightened 
citizens and leaders. On the Other, It has promised fearsome control of 
change, non-conformity, and cultural diversity. With untroubled certainty, 
Daniel Webster regarded public education "as a wise and liberal system of 
police, by which property, and life, and the peace of society are secured..." 
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"By general Instruction," he concluded, "we seek, as far as possible, to 

20 

purify the whole moral atmosphere,,," 

At the root of this ambivalence has rested an abiding discomfort over 

the political Implications of education Itself. Nowhere in the nineteenth 

century was this fear and fascination with learning more evident than In 

attitudes toward the education of bl^ack people, 

"This class of people," suggested a southerner writing In I856, "do 

not require any place In the educational system of the State. Nay, 

more; their habits, capabilities, and natures are such, that the only 

and best education which they are capable of receiving. Is just that 

which their labor Itself furnishes — namely, an education of character, 

rather than an education of the mind. .. .where the master's eye directs 

the work and watches the morals of his people — where the great and 

simple truths of Christianity are freely but orally taught to the slaves, 

(and for simple minds oral instruction is the best and wisest) where, 

In a word, slavery Is the Institution, and not merely an Investment — 

there the whole discipline of his condition develops In the slave the 

highest moral life of which he Is capable, and his education is perfected 

2 1 

by Industry, obedience, and loyal affection to his master." 
In short, the state must be careful how far and for whom It promotes public 
education. Southern legislatures provided an equally telling. If left-handed, 
affirmation of education's power when they forbade the Instruction of slaves 
following a series of revolts In the 1830s. 

The evidence that schools can effect social reforms Is at best uneven, 
but for a good many years Americans have seen evidence that some of their 
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number have feared an Inestimable disaster accruing from the Indlscrilmlnate 
equal Udtlon of educational opportunity. Black people, In particular, have 
suffered exclusionary public school policies, but so have countless other 
racial, cultural, sexual, and religious groups. Exclusion has taken a variety 

jure and de facto forms, from outright expulsion, as In the cases of 
"colored" minorities and pregnant students, to mention two examples, to the 
blatant anti -Cathol Ic bias of teachers and textbooks encountered by Irish 
children In the early nineteenth century. On occasion, exclusion has been 
barely vUible, even to those who experienced It. Women, for example, once 
admitted to the public school ladder, a consequence achieved after a long 
and difficult struggle, experienced a subtle socialization toward social 
roles and careers deemed suitable for the "weaker sex." 

One does not have to return to the nineteenth century to grasp the ex- 
tent to which public school is a political Idea. Less than a decade ago, 
Americans witnessed an unprecedented resurgence of their educational dream. 
For reasons lofty and base, Lyndon Johnson resurrected an old faith and with 
It familiar hyperbole. He signed the precedent-setting Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (ESEA) on April 11, 1965 In the front yard of a school he 
once attended as a child near Johnson City, Texas. "As a son of a tenant 

farmer," he explained, "I know that education Is the only valid passport from 
22 

poverty." The bill provided massive Infusions of federal funds for school 
districts serving low Income populations In urban and rural areas. "By passing 
this bill," the president said, "we bridge the gap between helplessness and 
hope for more than 5 million educationally depr-lved children.... And we re- 
kindle the revolution — the revolution of the spirit against the tyranny of 
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Ignorance." Two days later at a Whive House reception for members of Congress, 

he returned to the theme of education's healing potential. "Better build 

schoolrooms for 'the boys,"" he concluded, recalling an often quoted 

aphorism, "than cells and gibbets for 'the man."' 

I know those of you who sat In on the hearings have heard this many, 
many times, but I hope the people of America can realize that we now 
spend about $1,800 a year to keep a delinquent youth In the detention 
home; we spend $2,500 for a family on relief, we spend $3,500 for a 
criminal In a State prison -- 1,800, 2,500, 3,500 — but we only spend 
$^50 a year per child In our public schools. 

Well, we are going to change that.... 

Health Is Important. So Is beautl f Ication, civil rights, agriculture, 
defense posture, but all of these are nothing If we do not have education. 

I will never do anything In my entire life, now or In the future, that 
excites me more, or benefits the Nation I serve more, or makes the land 
and all of Its people better and wiser and stronger, or anything that i 
think means more to freedom and justice In the world than what we have 
done with this education bill. 

Five months later, after signing the bill providing funds for ESEA pro- 
grams, the president voiced again his belief In education's double-edged 
utility: 

We have always believed that our people can stand on no higher ground 
than the schoolground, or can enter any more hopeful room than the class- 
room. We blend time, and faith and knowledge In our schools — not only 
to create educated citizens, but also to shape the destiny of this great 
Republic. 

Those words and the programs they preceded now seem to belong to a distant 
past. The school reform incentives of the mid 1960s were In part efforts to 
avoid and defuse more direct assaults on Inequality and Injustice In American 
llfe.^^ They were also half-hearted affairs. If learning programs such as 
Headstart and those generated by the Office of Economic Opportunity failed, 
and the evidence Is far from conclusive that they did, the reasons are not 
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difficult to find. Rounded off by the lure of hoinogenelty , stripped of 
vitality by delivery mechanisms that assumed the efficacy of reform Instituted 
bureaucratlcally from the top down, and undermined by a fearful ambivalence 
that change might actually occur, the programs were barely underway when the 
process of demantling them began* 

A disquieting exhaustion followed* Scholars and educationists returned 
to their research and with Richard Nixon on their side convinced Congress to 
establish a National Institute of Education, Intended, In the President's words, 
to uncover the ''new knowledge needed to make education truly equal .''^^ The 
unspoken assumption was that Ignorance alone explained the racism, social class 
bias, and bureaucratic starkness haunting the policies and programs of American 
public schools. In the context of the still unmet educational needs and as* 
pirations of low Income and minority culture students, Ivan llllch's deschoollng 
proposal suggested a near-*complete depletion of spirit and a singular loss of 
nerve. 

Maxine Greene's insight into the education paradox provides a helpful 
perspective within which to view this cycle of action and exhaustion which 
has characterized American public school development over the years. 
Education, she reminds us, both shapes and liberates. It entices us Into the 
unknown, into adventure, as Alfred North Whitehead put It, and at the same 
time threatens us Into reactionary flight. Education will always have enemies. 
It takes particular "contours," but is never wholly captured by institutional 
shapes, which, as Greene observes, necessarily remain ragged and insuf f tcient« 
Educational Institutions exist therefore In constant need of reform. The 
education paradox alerts every generation that tt has a school reform agenda, 
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whether It wants one or not. 

Americans In the 1970s have grounds aplenty for dissatisfaction with their 
public schools. Those fnstltutlons do not require defense. By any number of 
available measures, they have rarely achieved greatness. But If we are ex- 
ercised about what public schools can and cannot accomplish, we ought at 
least to be candid about what we have tried to have them do and where we lost 
our nerve or, wo rse^ fa I led to report truthfully what we Intended them to do. 
Jonathan Kozol Insists that the public school by definition is enlisted In 
maintaining established distributions of political and economic power. The 
evidence on that point Is still coming In. More certain Is the fact that we do 
not know whether public schools can equalize educational opportunity. To date, . 
at best timid and ambivalent efforts have pursued that objective. 

Despite the failures of the public school as Institution and those who 
have promoted and controlled it, the idea of public school as It has evolved 
In the United States, Including Its educational and political Implications, 
remains worth salvaging. Like the Institution, It too Is clouded with ambivalence, 
suggesting If only distantly a peoples' commitment to themselves to guarantee 
chances for learning Indiscriminately. The Idea Is great. If the school Itself 
is not, but It Is truly an uncompleted dredm. 
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